As a law school dean, WILEY 
RUTLEDGE more than once “stretched 
a point” to give a degree to some 
chap whose grades hardly justified 
the course. “He has a feeling for 
the law,” the dean would say, ex- 
plaining his action. 

Later, Justice RUTLEDGE carried 
this philosophy to the Supreme 
Court. Whether he and the late 
Justice MURPHY were basically more 
“liberal” than some of their associ- 
ates is debatable. But they (with 
Justices BLACK and DOUGLAS) were 
the “point-stretchers.” As Justice 
RUTLEDGE once put it: “What is the 
good of law unless it serves the 
people?” 

Yet ‘it is hardly to be expected 
that the passing of Justices Mur- 
PHY and RUTLEDGE will result in a 
marked change in the tenor of Su- 
preme Court decisions. Their in- 
fluence was already on the wane. 
In its most recent session, approx 
30% of the Court’s decisions were 
by 5-4 vote, with the “liberal” jus- 
tices repeatedly on the short end, 
and dissenting violently. This is 
not to say that the Court is, or 
will presently become a conserva- 
tive body. By pre-ROOsEVELT stand- 
ards, it remains liberal. It will con- 
tinue its strong predilection for 
cases involving civil rights and 
human liberties. But as the dis- 
ciplinary talents of Chief Justice 
Vinson become more apparent, we 
may anticipate a somewhat less 
elastic and a more judicial ap- 
proach. 
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MAY WE og YOU ON THAT? 


JOHN W SNYDER, Sec’y of the 
Treasury: “If we have a depres- 
sion, it will be the richest depres- 
sion you ever saw.” 1-Q 


Dr Brock CHISHOLM, Director- 
Gen’l, World Health Organization, 
declaring known forms of biologi- 
cal warfare have made atomic 
bomb obsolete: “A small country, 
with a couple of bacteriologists 
and a few fanatics to act as dis- 
tributors, is just as powerful as 
the largest country in a military 
sense.” 2-Q 

a“ n” 

Dr GILBERT F WHITE, pres, Hav- 
erford College: “War between the 
U S and Russia is not inevitable. 
It can and it must be prevented at 
any cost; for war has no price 
tag at all. Peace is worth any 
price.” 3-Q 

on a 

Pres Harry S ‘TRUMAN: “The 
little fellow is the backbone of this 
country.” 4-Q 

oo Lad 

PAUL REYNAUD, French §states- 
man: “Time is working against us, 
and we are in the danger of perish- 
ing while we sing the praises of 
a Europe we shall not have known 
how to create.” 5-Q 

“ ” 

Sen Ros’t E Tart, of Ohio: “I 
believe that we face today a strug- 
gle of ideas and not of arms and 
that if we can win that struggle 
we need not have the tragedy of 
another war.” 6-Q 

Mrs VIJAYA LAKSHMI PANDIT, In- 
dian Ambassador to U S: “Unless 
the relationship between science 


and politics is correct there may 
be no life left which scientific 
knowledge may enrich.” 7-Q 

ALBEN BARKLEY, V-Pres: “If the 
world is to move forward, morally 
and religiously, laymen must rely 
on not only the ministers, but 
must accept some responsibility in 
the church themselves.” 8-Q 


TRYGVE LIE, UN Sec’y-Gen'l: “I 
do not believe in any possibility 
of another war, not even by mis- 
fortune.” 9-Q 


“ ” 


Rt Hon ANTHONY EDEN, former 
British For’gn Sec’y: “What we 
need is a resurgence of the Dun- 
kirk temper.” 10-Q 

ARTHUR L ‘THEXTON, who re- 
nounced $30,000-a-yr job to teach 
at less than $5,000 a yr: “Making 
money ought to be able to do some- 
thing for you other than teach you 
how to make money.” 11-Q 


LILLI, French designer: “Ameri- 
can women are as perfect as sta- 
tues and joost as cold. They all 
look alike. They have no eendivid- 
uality, no charm, no brains.” 12-Q 











E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ACTION—1 

You can’t plow a field by turn- 
ing it over in your mind.—Catho- 
lic Digest. 


AMERICA—2 

The facts of America’s strength 
should be known to everyone: (1) 
59 million workers on the job; (2) 
$200 billion in liquid savings; (3) 
$215 billion personal income for 
49; (4) High purchasing power— 
5% greater than pre-war.—CHas 
LUCKMAN, pres, Lever Bro’s 


BELIEF—3 

A speaker was insisting that he 
made it a rule never to believe 
anything he could not understand. 

“Well, here’s something for you 
to think over,” said one of h 
listeners. “A farmer puts his horse 
out in the field. The horse eats 
grass and grows a hair coat. Turn- 
ing sheep into that same field, 
they eat the same grass and grow 
wool coats. Then the geese run in 
the fleld and eat of the same grass, 
but they grow feather coats—or 
don’t you believe it?”—JoHN Ferr- 
RALL, Volta Review. 


COMICS—4 
Today’s so-called comics are like 
entangled weeds growing among 





the flowers of literature and chok- 
ing the rich foliage of children’s 
books.— FLORENCE M Srources, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor Mag. 


CONSCIENCE—5 

An Indian’s definition of con- 
science is not only amusing but 
very significant: 

“It is a little 3-cornered thing 
inside of me. When I do wrong 
it turns round and hurts me very 
much. But if I keep on doing 
wrong, it will turn so much that 
the corners become worn off and 


it does not hurt me any more.”— . 


Sam’L M ZweEMeER, quoted in Moody 
Monthly. 


COST-OF-LIVING—6 

The U S Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics says that about $3,300 to 
$3,400 a yr, or $63.50 to $65 a wk, 
assuming you work 40 hrs a wk 
and keep working, should be enough 
to keep a working class family of 4 
in reasonable comfort. — JOHN C 
Cort, “The Labor Movement,” Com- 
monweal, 9-2-'49. 


CRITICISM—7 

The moon wouldn’t do business 
at the old stand regularly if it 
paid any att’n to all the little 
dogs that bark at it—Bramwords. 


CULTURE—8 

Culture may be described simply 
as that which makes life worth 
living—T S Etror,* poet, Nobel 
Prize winner. 


DEATH—Expenditures—9 

Americans spent almost as much 
for their dead in ’48 as they gave 
to their churches: $618 million for 
funeral and burial service; $204 
million for cemeteries and crema- 
tories; and $191 million for monu- 
ments and tombstones. — Survey 
Bulletin. 


DECISION—10 

While an open mind is priceless, 
it is priceless only when its owner 
has the courage to make a- final 
decision which closes the mind 





for action after the process of 
viewing all sides of the question 
has been completed—H W An- 
DREWS, Mgt Review. 


DIPLOMACY—1i1 

Fred Waring introduced a recent 
Annapolis graduate to a visiting 
British naval officer and the two 
got along swimmingly. Suddenly 
the gold-braided Englishman turned 
to the young Yank and asked casu- 
ally who, in his opinion, were the 
3 greatest sailors in British his- 


tory. “I’m sorry sir,” the lad 
repl’d. “I didn’t quite get your 
name—but the other two are Nel- 
son and Drake.” — Hy GARDNER, 
Parade. 

EDUCATION—12 


This fall there will be 9 children 
in school for every 8 in °46. By 
66, there will be 12 for every 8 in 
’46—U S News & World Report. 


ENTERPRISE—13 

Lois Schenck, N Y’s Ist shoeshine 
girl, who started working at it in 
Sept, °48, has been called on 46 
modeling jobs, has been promised 
a job in a fall musical, has acted 
on 14 radio programs, guested on 6 
radio and 4 TV shows. One movie 
co is already dickering for rights 
to make a film based on her ca- 
reer.—Wsa A LEonarD, “One on the 
Isle,” Theater Arts, 8-"49. 


FUTURE—14 

I hold the unconquerable belief 
that science and peace will triumph 
over ignorance and war, that na- 
tions will come together not to de- 
stroy but to construct, and that 
the future belongs to those who 
accomplish most for humanity.— 
LovutIs PASTEUR.* ; 


GREED—15 
Once St Bernard, while on a 
journey, met a traveling peasant. 
Asked if he loved God, the peasant 
repl’d, “I do, with all my heart.” 
“Do you often pray? Above all, 
do you pray with att’n?” 
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“Father, I never have any dis- 
tractions!” By this time St Bernard 
began to have some doubts. “Son, 
let us make a bargain. If you are 
able to say the Our Father all 
thru, I will give you this horse 
I am riding.” 

The peasant was delighted, feel- 
ing the horse was already his. 
Scarcely was he half thru, however, 
when he stopped to ask, “But, 
Father, will you give me the bridle, 
too?”—Tuos A LEAHY, Ave Maria. 


Jeers and cheers... | 
American capitalism, British | 
socialism and Soviet commu- | 
nism are the 3 competitors in a | 
race to capture the mind and | 
imagination of the world. What | 
a race that is! If the Olympian | 
gods had arranged it as a sport- I 
ing event one might understand 
the conditions, for they were a 
whimsical lot and had the power 
to impose delusions on the hu- 
man mind. One of the condi- 
tions is that in order to win, 
the capitalist runner must share i 
his strength with the socialist; | 
another is that as he runs he 
must hear from his own bleach- | 
ers jeers for himself and cheers | 
for the other two—W H CHams- | 
ERLAIN, quoted in American Af- | 
fairs. 16 | 


GOV’T—Expenditure—17 


For the fiscal yr starting July 1, 
49, the Fed’l Gov’t was scheduled 
to spend approx $41 billion—which 
is about $5 billion more than the 
value of all the gold that has 
been mined in the whole world in 
the last 457 yrs—Back Talk. 


HAPPINESS—18 


“Real happiness,” declares a mod- 
ern philosopher, “is not costly, but 
what fearful prices men pay for 
its imitations.”—JERRY FLEISHMAN, 
Trailer Talk, hm, Warner Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co. 


HUMAN NATURE—19 


At a “Home Show” in Kansas 
City, Mo, the Fed’l Housing Au- 
thority and the Dep’t of Commerce 
distributed the same pamphlet at 
different booths. FHA, which gave 
them away, had few takers. Com- 
merce sold them at 15¢ apiece, 
could hardly keep up with the de- 
mand.—This Wk. 


HUMILITY—20 

It is with men as with wheat: 
the light: heads are erect even in 
the presence of Omnipotence, but 
the full heads bow in reverence 
before Him.—Arkansas Baptist. 


IGNORANCE—21 

Ignorance is one thing that costs 
even more than education does.— 
Banking. 


INSPIRATION—22 

There are times when food for 
the mood is important KATHARINE 
BrusH, This Is on Me. (Farrar & 
Rinehart) 


LABOR—23 

Three out of every 4 persons 
working for a living in the U S 
today, according to Sumner H 
Slichter, are employes on someone 
else’s payroll. That means, says 
Harvard’s famous economist, that 
we are rapidly shifting “from a 
capitalistic community to a labor- 
istic one.”—Christian Century. 


MARRIAGE—24 
Sociologist Judson T Landis 
questioned several hundred men at 
Michigan State College on barriers 
to marriage. All other factors be- 
ing satisfactory, he inq’d, would you 
marry a girl in the following 
classifications? Listed are the per- 
centage of men who ans’d “Yes.” 
1. Unattractive disposition and 
personality? 2%. 
2. Lower moral standards than 
your own? 11%. 
3. Unable to have children? 21%. 
4. Decidedly not good looking? 
39%. 
5. Of different religious 
from your own. 47%. 
6. One who has been divorced? 
54%. 
7. From a family you consider 
inferior to your own? 79%. 
8.-Of less intelligence and edu- 
cation than your own? 83%. 
9. Of lower economic rank? 94%. 
—Dr Pav. Popencoe, St Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 


faith 


MUSIC—25 

Rouben Mamoulian, who directed 
Porgy & Bess, told of a talk he 
had with Geo Gershwin* about 
music for this show. Mamoulian 
mentioned a fugue, and Gershwin 
interrupted him to ask if he knew 
what it was. “A fugue,” said Ma- 
moulian, “is a musical composi- 
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tion in which an original theme 
is repeated and imitated.” 

“A fugue,” Gershwin corrected 
him, “is a musical theme which 
keeps coming in and in and in— 
while the customers keep going out 
and out and out.”—Leonarp Lyons, 


‘ McNaught Syndicate. 
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FRANCES ELIZABETH CAROLINE WIL- 
LARD, guiding light of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, 
termed by her loyal followers “The 
Uncrowned Queen of America,” was 
born 110 yrs ago this mo (Sept 28, 
1839) in Churchville, N Y. 


Once, a hostess, observing that 
the pres of the WCTU was pale and 
wan, offered a glass of wine as a 
stimulant. “Madam,” said FRANCES 
E Wit1arp, her white-ribboned bos- 
om heaving with the force of her 
rhetoric, “Madam, 200,000 women 
would lose somewhat of their faith 
in human nature if I should take 
a sip of wine!” 

It was not always so. Miss WIL- 
LARD, in her life writings, speaks 
quite candidly and engagingly of 
her mild indulgencies, particularly 
while abroad in her younger yrs. 
Advised to put wine in drinking 
water, she followed the prescrip- 
tion, amending instructions so that 
“it would be more accurate to say 
that I put water in my wine.” 

Steadily the young American as- 
cended—or descended, as the point 
of view may be—until at a formal 
dinner in London “seven glasses of 
wine stood around my plate—and I 
did not protest or abstain.” - And 
what of the consequences? “Beyond 
a flushing of the cheek, an un- 
wonted readiness at repartee . . 
I came under no thralldom.” 

If, as Miss WILLARD confessed, 
the drinking of wine resulted in a 
certain readiness at repartee, and 
lightness of manner, her writings 
after 1874 bear witness that she 
stood steadfastly and loyally by the 
Temperance pledge. They are quite 
safely dry. 











Caliban in the Coal Mines 
LovIs UNTERMEYER,* author, poet 
and lecturer, was born 64 yrs ago 


Oct Ist, in N Y. He entered his 
father’s jewelry mfr’g business and, 
while successfully engaged thus, 
also became one of the most prom- 
inent humor poets in the country. 
He later resigned, however, to de- 
vote his full time to study and 
writing. 

Altho a master humorist, he has 
written serious works as well. This 
one embodies a haunting. and hu- 
man appeal from the mines. 


God, we don’t like to complain— 


We know that the mine is no 
lark— 

But—there’s the pools from the 
rain; 


But—there’s the cold and the dark. 


God, You don’t know what it is— 
You, in Your well-lighted sky, 
Watching the meteors whizz; 
Warm, with the sun always by. 


God, if You had but the moon 
Stuck in Your cap for a lamp, 
Even You'd tire of it soon, 

Down in the dark and the damp. 


Nothing but blackness above, 

And nothing that moves but the 
cars— 

God, if You wish for our love, 

Fling us a handful of stars! 

—Challenges. (Harcourt, Brace) 


MONEY—26 

No matter how low in value the 
dollar may eventually fall, it will 
never fall as low as some people 
will stoop to get it—Kalends, hm, 
Waverly Press. 
OPINION—27 

Being positive is often just being 
mistaken at the top of one’s voice. 
—Bendizline, hm, Bendix Aviation 
Corp’n. 


ORIGIN: Hoodlum—28 

Long ago in San Francisco a re- 
porter wanted to coin.a word for 
a gang of thugs. The leader of 
the gang was named Muldoon so 
the reporter reversed the name, 
making it “Noodlum.” There were 
no typewriters in those days and 
the reporter’s handwriting wasn’t 
very good. So the typesetter thought 
it was “hoodlum.” The word caught 
on and has stuck ever since.—Gor- 
DON GAMMACK, Des Moines Register. 


FrERSONNEL—29 

it costs at least $200 to break 
in and train even a clerk or repair- 
iuan, and up to $6,000 to produce a 
good salesman. Employes, like equip- 
ment, are an investment and, like 
any investment, should be chosen 
witn care and handled with skill.— 
Cnanging Times. 


POLITICS—30 

Politicians who try to please 
everybody at once remind me of 
a pup trying to follow 4 kids at 
the same time.—Better Homes & 
Gardens. 


PROFIT—31 

The successful producer of an 
article sells it for more than it 
costs him to make, and that’s his 
profit. But the customer buys it 
only because it is worth more to 
him than he pays for it, and that’s 
his profit. No one can long make 
a profit producing anything unless 
the customer makes a profit using 
it—Sam’L B PETTENGILL, quoted in 
American Affairs. 


PROGRESS—32 

Every time civilization goes for- 
ward 3 steps, it drops back 1. Our 
citizenry pays little att’n to the 2 
steps gained. It seems more fun 
to view with alarm.—Detroiter. 


RACE—33 
If we were to select the most 
intelligent, imaginative, energetic, 


and emotionally stable % of man- 
kind, all races would be represent- 
ed.—FRANzZ Boas, anthropologist. 


RADIO—34 

The Denver public schools have 
just completed a survey of radio 
listening among children and youth 
in that city. Here are some of the 
findings: 

Practically every home, regard- 
less of its economic status, has a 
radio. Half of the elementary 


school children receive no super- 
vision trom their parents in the 
seiection of radio programs. Pre- 
lerred programs incluge comedy, 
popwiar music and arama. Crime 
stories and other thrillers are less 
popuiar than many adults sup- 
pose. Classical music and news 
programs are not popwar. Many 
chudren said they wanted more 
programs on science, religion, his- 
tory. Entertainment vaiue is the 
basic criterion by which most chil- 
dren select their radio programs.— 
School Exec. 


REASEARCH—35 

Research is an organized method 
for keeping you reasonably dis- 
satisfied with what you have.— 
Cuas F KETTERING, research con- 
sultant for Gen’l Motors, quoted in 
Quick. 


SALESMANSHIP—36 

The father of John Dewey, the 
great educator, ran a store in 
Burlington, Vt. He sold more goods 
than anyone else in town and h. 
sign read: “Hams and Cigars— 
Smoked and Unsmoked.”—Wright 
Line, hm, Wright & Co. 


SEX—37 

Among adults sex may, unfor- 
tunately be topic A, but fortunately 
among pre-adolescents it is topic 
Z—JOHN MASON Brown, Morning 
Faces. (Whittlesey) 


SIMPLICITY—38 

Real things aren’t simple. The 
table I’m sitting at looks simple; 
but ask a scientist to tell you what 
it’s really made of—all about the 
atoms and how the light waves 
rebound from them and hit my 
eye and what they do to the optic 
nerve and what it does to my brain. 
what we call “seeing a table” ends 
in mysteries and complications 
you can hardly get to the end of. 
—C S Lewis, Presbyterian Life. 


SINCERITY—39 

Sincerity is solid gold. Insincerity, 
dross—B C Forses, publisher of 
Forbes. 


SPEECH—Introduction—40 
Someone has said that the length 
of a speaker’s introduction should 
be in inverse ratio to his renown. 
For that reason, any occupant ot 
the White House quite properly 
rates, “Ladies and Gentlemen, the 
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Pres of the U S.” Judging from the 
great length of time toastmasters 
have taken to introduce us, it is 
evident this rule is well known!— 
KVP Philosopher, hm, Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co. 


SPEECH—S peaking—41 

About 75% of all human activi- 
ties, vocational and social, involve 
speech.—Boston Globe. 


TIME—42 

Our “daylight saving’”* is not a 
new thing at all . it is only 
a feeble imitation of a common 
practice of the Romans. But while 
we alter the clock twice a yr, the 
Romans made changes every day. 

In every province of the Roman 
Empire day began, at all seasons 
of the yr, at sunrise, and ended 
at sunset. The day consisted of 12 
“hrs,” whose duration was not 60 
min’s, but 1/12th of the total 
period of daylight. Hrs were nor- 
mal only in spring and autumn 
equinoxes—on March 21 and Sept 
21, when night and day are of equal 
length—Monthly Evening Sky Map. 


UNITY—43 

We all cannot be nouns and 
verbs, glowing adjectives and 
swiftly-moving adverbs. To most 
of us falls the lot of being preposi- 
tions and conjunctions. It is not 
a sorry fate for without the re- 
lationships and contacts, the great- 
est war would be a failure 
Most of life consists of forming a 
network to connect ourselves with 
others and with nature. Nouns 


Johann Strauss* the Elder 
tried his utmost to stifle his 
son’s musical ambition. Tho ac- 
claimed the “waltz king” of Vi- 
enna, he was anxious that none 
of his children inherit his 
scepter, for the royalty of mu- 
sic was royalty of the back 
stairs. A composer was pa- 
tronized as a clown—applauded 
for his cleverness, paid off for 
his performances, and relegated, 
with the servants and the dogs, 
to the leftovers in the kitchen 
“I don’t want my sons to be ad- 
mired as geniuses. I want them 
to be respected as men.” 

Richard Strauss, German com- 
poser who died last wk, once 


a eee 
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and verbs would be sorry things 
without the uniting bonds the 


“ prepositions and conjunctions fur- 


nish. These are the little fellows 
who bring the big fellows together. 
—Epw CoursINn, Judy’s. 


VIEW POINT—44 

Music is the sound one’s chil- 
dren make as they romp thru the 
house. Noise is the sound other 
people’s children make under simi- 
lar circumstances.—Small Talk. 


VIRTUE—45 

Virtuous women are never both- 
ered by errors they have never 
committed —Femme et la Vie, Par- 
is. (QUOTE translation) 


VOCABULARY—46 

A notable feature of Rufus 
Choate’s* style was his affinity for 
the right word. “You want a dic- 
tion,” he told a friend, “whose 
every word is full freighted with 
suggestion and association, with 
beauty and power.” His vocabulary, 
thru actual statistical testing, has 
been shown to be exceedingly large 
as compared with that of other 
writers and speakers. Once a mbr 
of the Boston Bar asked Judge 
Wilde whether he had heard that a 
new edition of Worcester’s Diction- 
ary had just been published, with a 
great number of add’l words. “No, 
I have not heard of it,” ans’d his 
Honor, “but for God’s sake, don’t 
tell Choate!” — CLauDE M FweEss, 
Rujus Choate: The Wizard of the 
Law. (Milton, Balch) 


Strauss medley ... 


_ 
| 
composed a Domestic Symphony, 
describing a day in the home | 
of his family—father, mother | 
and baby. | 
Ernest Newman, dean of Eng- | 
lish critics, wittily summarized | 
his objections: “Never before | 
has an orchestra of 62 strings. | 
2 harps, a piccolo, 3 flutes, 2 | 
oboes, an oboe d’amore, a cor | 
anglais, 5 clarinets, 5 bassoons, | 
4 saxophones, 8 horns, 4 trump- | 
ets, 3 trombones, a bass tuba, 4 | 
kettle drums, a triangle, a tam- I 
bourine, a glockenspiel, cymbals, 
and a big drum, been required | 
to describe a day in the life of | 
a baby.” — HENRY THOMas & | 
Dana LEE THOMAS, Forty Famous | 
| 


Composers. (Halcyon House) 47 


WORK—48 

It’s well to lay out a schedule 
for the day’s work, but it’s more 
important to do the work.—Dr T B 
Oman, Buck Bits, hm, Buck Glass 
Company. 


WORLD AFFAIRS—49 

It’s nearly as much a war-scared 
world as it is a war-scarred one.— 
CaREY WILLIAMS, Publishers Syn- 


Que 
CALENDAR 
oR NS 


September 25—October 2—Religious Edu- 
cation Wk 
September 25 
1513—Balboa, Spanish 
covered Pacific 


explorer, dis- 


1849—*d Johann Strauss (elder), Aus- 
trian composer 
1949—*Time change: daylight saving 


to standard 
September 26 


—— Dan’! Boone, American ex- 
plo 
1888—*b T S Eliot, American-born 


Gershwin, American 
mposer 
1904—a- Lafcadio 
Japanese writer 
1918—Battle of Meuse-Argonne began 


September 27 
1722—b Sam'l Adams, 


Hearn, Ionian-born 


American states- 


man 
1792—b Geo Cruikshank, English artist, 
caricaturist 


1840—b Alfred T Mahan, American 
naval officer, historian 

1840—b Thos Nast, American artist, 
cartoonist 

1939—-Warsaw surrendered to Germans 

1940—Germany, Japan signed 


taly, 
10-yr military treaty 


September 28 

1839—-*b Frances E Willard, American 
social reformer 

1841—b Georges 
statesman - 

1852—b Henri Moissan, French chemist 

1856—b Kate Douglas Wiggin, American 
author, educator 

1864—b Richard Berry Harrison, Can- 
adian-born American Negro actor, 
famous as “De Lawd” in “Green 


Pastures” 
Melville, 


1891—d_ Herman 
author 

1895—*d Louis Pasteur, French chemist, 
founder of preventive medicine 


September 29 
1703—b Francois Boucher, French artist 
1758—b Horatio, Lord Nelson, British 
naval hero 
1902—d Emile Zola, French novelist 
1916—d Winslow Homer, American artist 


September 30 
1846— W T G Morton, American dent- 


Clemenceau, French 


American 


ist, first used ether as anaes- 
thetic 

1857—b Hermann Suderman, German 
author, playwright 

October 1 


1781—b Jas Lawrence, 


officer 
wee” b — ' Choate, 
er, 


American naval 


American law- 


1885—* Louis " untermeyer, American 
author 
*Indicates relevant mat’] in current 


issue. See items thus marked. 








Mr William Merriweather, the 
nation’s newest multi-millionaire, 
was being interviewed by the press. 
“Would you say that you are a 
self-made man, Mr Merriweather?” 
one reporter asked. 

“Oh, by no means,” came the 
modest reply. “I could never have 
become a multi-millionaire, had it 
not been for my wife.” 

“Ah, I see,” said the interviewer, 
“her loyal help—” 

Mr Merriweather smiled: “Oh, 
no. I was simply curious to know 
if there was any income she 
couldn’t live beyond.” — Wall St 
Jnl. a 


Weve been hearing a lot 
about the drain on the Treas- 
ury. It seems they've lost the 
stopper.—Pathfinder. 


“ ” 


Henry Morgan says the new 
French bathing suits are creating a 
sensation in the U S. A girl friena 
of his bought one last wk and had 
it delivered. It came wrapped in 
a summons.—WIS-dom, hm, radio 
station WIS. b 


“ ” 


Three polar bears were sitting on 
an iceberg. 

“Now,” said the father polar 
bear, “I’ve got a tale to tell.” 

“I, too,” said the mother polar 
bear, “have a tale to tell.” 

The little polar bear looked up 
at his parents and said: “My tail’s 
told.”—Irish Baker. c 


Winter Resort: A place where 
no one knows how unimportant 
you are at home. — Hudson 
Newsletter. 


A housing expert took a trip up 
into the Scandinavian peninsula to 
make talks on better housing to 
the Laplanders. He arrived at one 
of the small towns and set up his 
exhibit in the only available bldg. 
The hr for the lecture came, and 
while a huge crowd of the villagers 
had gathered outside the hall, none 
ventured inside. The lecturer 
stepped to the door and invited 
them to come in. He assured them 
the admission was free. There was 





You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Ws F McDERMOTT 
Columnist 

A Swede applied to the gov't 
grog shop for extra liquor ra- 
tions on the grounds that he 
had reached 50 yrs of age and 
had invited 40 guests to cele- 
brate the occasion. He asked 
for only 1 extra bottle of 
schnapps. The gov’t clerk, a 
benevolent bureaucrat, demand- 
ed, “How are you going to sup- 
ply 40 guests with refresh- 
ments from only 1 bottle? You 
should ask for more.” The cus- 
tomer ans’d, “That's all I need. 
I’ve distilled 40 bottles of good 
liquor from potatoes at home, 
but I need a bottle with a gov’t 
label.”—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


a lot of mumbling and whispering, 
but the speaker could make no 
definite reason for their reluctance 
to enter. Finally he called to him 
a bright-looking fellow and asked 
him what was the trouble. 

“Before they come in, my people 
want to know how much you pay 
them for listening.” 

“What! I should pay them to 
hear me lecture?” 

“Oh, sure thing! Anybody can 
talk, talk, talk, talk, but to listen 
long is so hard. Now how much 
you pay?”—Nuggets, hm, Barnes- 
Ross Co. d 

“ ” 

Dan’l Boone* was once asked if 
he had ever been lost in the woods. 
“Never got lost,” Boone countered. 
“But I was bewildered once for 3 
days.” — DUNCAN CALDWELL, Pag- 
eant. e 

Marriage: A comm of two on 
ways and means. One has her 
way, the other provides the 
means.—Acme News. 

One of the more humorous war 
recollections of a retired American 
army officer has to do with a divert- 
ing episode which occurred when 
the Allied forces were chasing the 
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Germans out of France. The officer 
in question, it seems, summoned a 
green young cpl and ordered him 
to take 3 men with him and put 
a small ry station out of commis- 
sion. In a little while the redoubt- 
able little band ret’d, and the cpl 
proudly reported, “Mission accom- 
plished, sir. They'll never use that 
station again!” “Made a complete 
job of it, eh?” his superior com- 
mented. “Yes, sir,” the cpl repl’d. 
And then, pointing to a large sack 
on his back he explained, “I have 
carried away all the tickets, sir!”— 
Christian Science Monitor. f 


Living under communism 
would be like living in burlap 
underwear: uncomfortable, un- 
sociable and un-American!—La- 
bor Union. 

A mother had just been telling 
her small son some of the “facts 
of life’ and when she finished she 
said: “Now, son, are there any 
questions you would like to ask? 
Anything at all, don’t be afraid.” 

After a little heavy thinking, he 
repl’d, “Well, there is something 
I've been wanting to know for a 
long time.” 

Her heart failed her as she 
asked what it was. 

“Mother,” he said seriously, “just 
how do they make bricks?”—Par- 
ent’s Mag. £ 

4 ” 

Loafer: A man who rests be- 
fore he gets tired—Times of 
Brazil. (Sao Paulo) 


The oldest inhabitant had just 
celebrated his birthday and a re- 
porter from a local paper was sent 
to interview him. 

“Tell me,” he said chattily, “what 
would you do if you could have 
your time all over again?” 

There was a long silence, while 
the old timer appeared to be deep 
in thought. 

“I think,” he said seriously, “I 
would part my hair in the middle.” 
—Christian Herald. h 
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Everyone in the Dean’s office in 
the local law school was very busy. 
It was the beginning of the school 
yr. The Dean was the busiest of 
anybody. The phone rang, and 
when the Dean ans’d, a sweet 
young voice said, “Is this the gas 
co?” The Dean roared, “No, this is 
the law school!” To which the 
sweet young voice repl’d: “Well, 
I didn’t miss it so damn much, did 
1?”—-Printers’ Ink. i 

John L Lewis and another labor 
leader, in Washington for a conf, 
watched as two very pretty young 
girls met on the st and kissed each 
other rapturously. 

“There’s another of those things 
that are so unfair,” remarked Lew- 
is dourly. 

“What do you mean?” asked his 
companion. 

Lewis pointed to the scene and 
said, “Women doing men’s work.”— 
Ladies’ Home Jnl. j 


“ ” 


A Glasgow (Scotland) woman 
needed a new knob for the front 
of her gas heater. Gas being a 
state industry, she went to the 


r Paging Mother Goose .. . | 

Little Bo-Cripps 

From the sheepfold slips— 

When dollars are lost, he must 
find them; 

—So Stafford and Ernie 

Set out on a journey 

Bringing their crisis behind 
them. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
Little Miss Muffet | 
Fell off her tuffet | 
When a spider came after her | 
whey; | 
But a seat next to Snyder, | 
The big money spider | 
Won't frighten Sir Staford | 
away. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

. 

| 

| 


“Pussy Cripps, Pussy Cripps, 
where have you been?” 
“I’ve been to Washington mi- 

douwing at Dean.” 
“Pussy Cripps, Pussy Cripps, 
what did you there?” 
“I frightened him stiff with ssi 
Communist scare.” — 
TARIUS, staff poet, New bmn 
man & Nation. (London) k 


showroom of the Gas Bd. The 
salesman said he’d have to send 
a man out to survey the matter. 
He called, made his examination, 
and next day sent a man out with 
the proper forms to be filled in 
duplicate. 

Two days later a van arrived 
with a tiny parcel. The woman 
opened it, took out the knob and 
screwed it on the heater. The next 
day the installation man of the 
Gas Bd called to do that job for 
her. 

Two wks later she got the bill— 
1 shilling 2 pence (about 24¢).— 
Daily Express. (London) 1 

“Yes, stamp collecting is educa- 
tional,” said the fond mother to 


the visitor. “For instance, where 
is Hungary, Son?” 

Without looking up from his 
stamp book, the young collector 
ans’d promptly: “Two pages in 
front of Italy.” — Watchman-Ezr- 
aminer. m 


Europeans think the _ typical 
American is the man who, when he 
dies and goes to Heaven, asks St 
Peter: “How much is the down 
payment on a '50 model harp?”— 
For’gn Service. n 


A minister, preaching the danger 
of compromise, was condemning 
the attitude of so many Christians 
who believe certain things con- 
cerning faith, but in actual prac- 
tice will say, “Yes, but .. .” 

At the climax of the sermon, he 
thundered, “Yes, there are millions 
of Christians who are sliding 
straight to hell on their ‘buts’...” 

The congregation went into gales 
of laughter and the minister 
promptly closed the service with a 
benediction —Western Bldg. o 

Shortly after P G Wodehouse 
achieved fame as the creator of 
The Inimitable Jeeves, his small 
daughter, much impressed, asked 
for a specially inscribed copy. Wode- 
house obliged with: “For my daugh- 
ter, without whose help and con- 
stant att’n this could have been 
written in half the time.”"—H N 
OLIPHANT, True. Pp 
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EDUCATIONAL AIDS: Chalk- 
boards of tempered glass now be- 
ing produced in Canada. Surface 
said to be practically indestructible. 
does not become shiny and slick 
with use. Claimed to be easy on 
eyes, eliminating blackboard glare 
customary with old school black- 
boards. In eye-rest green color, up 
to 48-in’s by 90-in’s; have few joints 
and are easily cleaned. (Financial 
Post, Canada) 

HOME-FURNISHINGS: Spring- 
less window shade can be used 
anywhere, adjustable to any size. 
(Rotarian) 

MOVIES: Charge acc’t system 
for movies will work like credit 
card system in filling stations. Bill- 
ing to be done at end of mo, credit 
renewed upon payment of Dill. 
(I N S) 

PAPER PRODUCTS: Balsam- 
scented Christmas gift wrapping 
paper will be introduced this fall 
by Fredart Paper Corp’n of N Y. 
(Newsweek) 


“ ”» 


TELEVISION: Built-in television 
antenna may be coupled to an 
electronic circuit. User can plug in 
and operate TV set without aerial 
of any kind. (CEpRIc ADAMS, Min- 
neapolis Tribune) 


UMBRELLAS: - Removable um- 
brella covers available in red or 
green, plaid or stripe. Covers may 
be changed in 1 min, are 480 in- 
expensive that a tear or other 
damage is unimportant. (Constanze, 
Hamburg, Germany. QUOTE trans- 
lation) 


“Throw-away umbrella, made of 
waterproof paper and expected to 
retail for less than $1, has been 
developed by woman who became 
annoyed when caught in the rain 
while shopping. (Changing Times) 
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Will Television Kill Radio? 


The little Bronx housewife was 
suing for divorce. As part of the 
settlement, she demanded custody 
of the family television set. “Let 
the old man keep the radio,” she 
told the judge. “It won’t be of any 
use in a couple of yrs anyway!” 

This fall a lot of people agreed 
with the little lady from the 
Bronx. They watched TV antennas 
sprouting from housetops all over 
the country. There were 2,010,000 
sets in use at mid-yr; and Wm S 
Paley, chmn of the bd at CBS, 
confidently predicts there’ll be 18 
million antennas waving from 
American roof-tops by 54... 

CBS’s Paley makes this point: 
“Compare those 18 million tele- 
vision sets we’re supposed to have 
in this country by ’54 with the 
much larger number of radio sets 
in operation today. Such a com- 
parison makes it plain that sound 
broadcasting must be the major 
medium for some yrs to come.” 

There are now 39 million radio 
homes in the U S. But the total 
number of sets in homes, cars 
and public places reaches 78,829,- 
400—1 for every other American. 

Even if 10 million of these radio 
sets are discarded in the next 5 
years—and not another radio set 
sold—there will still be 50 million 
more radio sets than TV receivers 
on Jan 1, ’54. 

Purthermore, Americans will still 
listen to those radio sets, insists 
Frank M Folsom, pres of RCA. 
Says he: “People on porches, in 
cars, on the beaches and the picnic 
grounds, and housewives at home 
listening to soap-operas while do- 
ing the dishes, will continue to 
provide an audience for sound 
broadcasting.”—Parade. 


” 


The New World of Television, a 
Conf with PaAvuL WHITEMAN, v-pres 
in Charge of Music, American 
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Broadcasting Co, by Jas F COOKE, 
Etude, 6-'49. 

Television is the window to the 
universe. It has already expanded 
the vision of man over thousand 
mi areas, and will eventually, in 
all probability, be carried to the 
ends of the earth. In fact, thru 
motion picture films flown to the 
telecasting stations it has nearly 
accomplished this miracle now ... 

Television has already altered the 
cultural, educational, and _ enter- 
tainment outlook of millions of 
people. It has exhibited almost 
every known type of entertainment 
from the classic ballet to knock- 
about burlesque acts. 

TV Will Change You—Har.Lanp 
MANCHESTER, Nation’s Business, 6-’49. 

Second only to the future of 
atomic energy as a subject of cur- 
rent chatter ‘is °49’s big ques- 
tion, “What is television going to 
do to us?” Everyone wants to know 
the answer, and you can almost 
tell by the tone of voice what busi- 
ness a man is in. Only 2 yrs ago 
it was possible to shrug off tele- 
vision as an entertainment medium 
of limited use which would do 
little more than destroy the peace 
of bar-rooms and supplement radio 
in the homes of the well-heeled. 

Since then TV has taken the bit 
in its teeth. More than 1 million 
homes and taverns in 27 cities are 
showing air-borne pictures sprayed 
from 58 stations. Millions of people 
are being bombarded with TV vi- 
brations, and the salesmen are 
closing in on them fast. Wage 
earners all over the land hear the 
heart-breaking plea, “When are 
we going to have a television set?” 
and are surrendering in droves 
with only token resistance .. . 

All this is causing jitters among 
radio people, movie moguls, night 
club operators, book and mag pub- 
lishers, sociologists, architects and 
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home decorators, and there are 
many other people who will worry 
when they wake up. For it isn’t 
enough to compare °49 television 
with radio in its burgeoning days 
of ’'25—you’ll be more in the groove 
if you think of something like 
Ford’s Model T and the resultant 
revolution in rds, real estate and 
romance... 

All sorts of problems confront 
the new industry. Some people are 
worried about invasion of privacy 
ea TV lawyers are concerned 
about people who are made to look 
silly at public shindigs. A scien- 
tist who used to give radio talks 
recently appeared on a _ network 
TV show. Now people on subways 
stare at him, he says... 

Whatever dissenters may say the 
boom is on .. . Television is per- 
haps the most engrossing gadget 
ever invented, but its long-term fu- 
ture will depend on the quality of 
programs. Radio critic John Cros- 
by has remarked that if television 
doesn’t kill radio, radio will. Now 
during its ‘formative days, televi- 
sion has a golden opportunity to 
win permanent support by filling 
the needs of the public which pays 
the bills. 
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